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Guiding  the  Reading  of  Boys  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
School,  Huntingdon,  Pa.* 

I imagine  that  few  of  you  have 
visited  our  school.  You  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  our  library’s  ob- 
jectives and  methods  of  promoting  in- 
terest in  reading  if  I begin  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  School  and  a 
summary  of  its  program. 

Our  plant  was  originally  intended 
for  a penitentiary  and  was  constructed 
along  the  usual  prison  lines.  The  boys 
live  in  cell  blocks — long,  narrow, 
steel-barred  wards  which  jut  off  like 
the  spokes  of  a wheel  from  an  octag- 
onal guard  room.  Forty  trade  train- 
ing departments  are  scattered  around 
the  “Yard.”  High  brick  walls  sur- 
round our  little  city.  Outside  the 
walls  are  the  greenhouses,  the  barns, 
and  the  broad  acres  of  our  farm. 

900  boys,  sent  to  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  live  and  work  in  this 
complex  plant  for  periods  averaging 
15  months. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  a 
farm  colony  which,  when  fully  set  up, 
will  provide  for  the  300  first  offen- 
ders. The  colony  will  be  located  out- 
side the  walls.  The  boys  will  live  in 
cottages  and  will  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  of  choice  and  ex- 
pression consistent  with  the  protection 
of  society. 

When  a boy  first  enters  the  School, 
he  is  placed  in  quarantine  for  30  days 
and  is  not  permitted  to  mingle  with 
the  general  population.  This  is  a 
period  of  orientation  and  observation. 
He  is  examined  by  the  Psychologist, 
the  Social  Case  Worker,  the  Physi- 
cian, the  Chaplain  and  other  members 
of  the  Staff.  They  give  him  tests  and 
secure — through  letters  from  persons 
who  know  the  boy  and  other  sources 
—information  which  helps  us  lay  out 
for  him  a suitable  program  of  train- 

*Paper given  by  F.  T.  Rowan,  Librarian  at 
the  meeting  of  the  P.L.A.,  October  10,  1936. 


ing.  At  the  end  of  30  days,  the  Classi- 
fication Clinic  assigns  him  to  a shop 
and  he  enters  the  training  period.  If 
the  tests  show  that  he  is  below  the 
6th  grade  level,  he  must  go  to  school 
for  a specified  time  each  day  until  he 
completes  the  required  work. 

Our  present  program,  however, 
minimizes  formal  academic  instruc- 
tion and  aims  to  bring  the  school  work 
into  close  association  with  the  shop 
training.  We  want  the  boy  to  learn  a 
useful  trade.  We  recognize  that  when 
he  goes  out  on  parole,  he  will  work 
with  his  hands  and  will  have  little 
use  for  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
average  school  curriculum.  However, 
the  boy  who  wants  further  study — 
junior  high,  high  school,  or  even  ele- 
mentary college  subjects  — is  given 
special  attention. 

This  program,  which  our  Superin- 
tendent, Commander  John  D.  Pen- 
nington, is  rapidly  putting  into  effect, 
has  its  heart  in  the  understanding  of 
the  individual  boy.  The  library,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  works  from  this 
same  practical  and  important  root. 

The  boys  . . . what  are  they  like? 
People  often  put  this  question  to  me 
with  the  idea,  I suppose,  that  because 
these  boys  are  prisoners,  they  are  a 
special  race.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  very  much  like  other  boys  of  fif- 
teen through  the  early  twenties.  They 
like  the  things  boys  on  the  “outside” 
like.  The  same  notions,  interests,  and 
plans  buzz  constantly  in  their  heads. 
Some  of  them  are  smart  and  some  are 
dull.  Some  are  personable  and  some, 
not  so  likable. 

Our  tests  and  the  information  we 
gather  turn  up  certain  facts  about  the 
boys  which  are  important  to  us  in  the 
library  when  we  are  buying  books  or 
helping  a boy  with  a reading  list: 

1.  Most  of  the  boys  come  from 
poor  and  disorganized  homes.  They 
have  known  few  of  the  advantages 
which  the  average  boy  enjoys.  Before 
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they  reach  us  they  have  read  nothing 
but  the  cheapest  of  news  stand  thrill- 
ers ; that  is,  if  they  have  read  at  all. 

2.  20%  of  them  have  low  grade 
intelligence. 

3.  The  average  grade  level  is  the 
6th. 

So  far  as  their  tastes  in  fiction  and 
other  recreational  reading  go,  our 
boys  fall  into  three  general  classes: 

1.  The  lower  level — the  mentally 
deficient,  the  illiterate,  and  the  semi- 
literate who  need  easy  readers  and 
picture  books. 

2.  The  big  middle  group  who  de- 
mand fast-moving  adventure  tales. 

3.  The  small  upper  group  who  like 
the  novels  which  the  average  adult 
enjoys. 

We  are  careful  to  buy  our  books 
accordingly  because  we  realize  that 
arousing  interest  in  reading  is  very 
much  less  of  a problem  if  our  book 
collection  is  right.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  load  up  with  the  books  which 
the  boys  ask  for  when  they  first  begin 
using  the  library.  If  we  did  we  should 
be  top  heavy  with  Zane  Grey  and 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Nor  do  we 
rule  out  or  cut  down  too  severely  on 
books  of  this  kind.  Our  library  would 
soon  be  unpopular  and  our  work 
would  amount  to  little  if  we  followed 
this  unwise  course.  Remember  that 
our  boys  come  from  homes  where 
books  are  as  scarce  as  money.  Their 
reading  tastes  are  naturally  low  grade. 
We  must  guide  them  patiently  step 
by  step  toward  the  books  they  are 
capable  of  enjoying  and  from  which 
they  will  get  some  profit. 

Our  library  consists  at  present  of 
5600  books,  half  of  which  are  non- 
fiction, well  distributed  through  the 
Dewey  classes  with  the  bulk,  of 
course,  in  the  600’s.  We  circulate 
from  4000  to  5000  books  a month,  no 
surprising  figure  when  you  consider 
that  our  boys  are  in  the  reading  age 


and  are  shut  up  as  well  with  little 
else  to  do  in  the  long  evenings.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  circula- 
tion. Our  problem  is  to  bring  the 
right  boy  and  the  right  book  together. 

So  far  as  we  are  able,  we  take  each 
boy  separately,  and  where  time  per- 
mits we  look  over  his  case  record  in 
order  to  understand  him  and  his  spe- 
cial needs.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  make  a separate  study  of 
900  cases,  but  I find  that  over  a 
period  of  months,  I am  able  to  know 
each  boy  fairly  well  and  to  give  him 
some  individual  help. 

There  is  no  sounder  way,  I think, 
to  encourage  interest  in  good  reading. 
We  use  other  methods  but  they  are 
supplementary.  Every  day  I talk  with 
dozens  of  boys  and  the  nine  boys  who 
work  in  the  library  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

I visit  the  boys  in  the  shops  and 
twice  a month  I go  through  the 
wards.  No  amount  of  advertising, 
none  of  the  tricks  of  our  trade  will 
take  the  place  of  this  individual  ap- 
proach especially  in  an  industrial 
school  like  ours  where  the  emphasis  is 
put  on  individual  treatment  and 
where  the  library  must  take  its  part 
in  the  program  of  rehabilitation. 

We  go  in  strongly  for  reading 
lists.  Boys  come  to  us  daily  for  help 
with  their  trade  training,  subjects 
outside  of  the  curriculum,  hobbies. 
We  prepare  reading  courses  for  these 
boys.  I should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  State  Library 
for  its  invaluable  help  with  this  part 
of  our  work.  We  have  borrowed  hun- 
dreds of  their  books  for  boys  who  are 
trying  to  make  something  of  them- 
selves. 

Some  few  boys  ask  for  correspon- 
dence courses.  We  secure  these  chiefly 
from  State  College  but  have  gone  as 
far  off  as  the  University  of  Colorado 
for  the  course  we  wanted. 
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We  see  these  boys  frequently,  check 
up  on  their  work,  and  keep  a record 
of  their  progress  on  a specially  pre- 
pared form.  At  intervals  we  send  in 
reports  to  the  Clinic. 

Although  we  depend  mostly  on  this 
personal  approach,  we  do  not  neglect 
other  ways  of  making  the  library  serv- 
ice effective  and  popular.  We  have 
tried  to  make  our  library  an  attrac- 
tive place.  Next  to  having  a well  se- 
lected book  collection  comes  a good 
looking  library.  Ours  is  large  enough, 
is  conveniently  located,  and  nicely 
furnished  with  pieces  made  in  our 
shops. 

We  have  two  or  more  exhibits  set 
up  in  the  library  at  all  times.  Some- 
times they  consist  of  products  of  our 
shops  or  a collection  of  model  air- 
planes or  clay  figures  to  encourage  in- 
terest in  hobbies.  We  get  the  good 
will  of  the  shop  instructors — a matter 
very  important  to  the  success  of  the 
library — by  showing  their  wares,  and 
the  boys  who  turn  out  the  exhibited 
material  are  pleased  and  encouraged. 

Often  we  use  exhibits  from  outside 
concerns:  steps  in  the  making  of  fine 
writing  paper,  for  example,  or  Eber- 
hard  Faber’s  making  of  a lead  pencil. 
These  exhibits,  when  they  are  pre- 
sented attractively,  draw  boys  to  the 
library  and  put  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions in  heads  which  are  often  empty 
of  ideas  and  interests. 

We  believe  strongly  in  posters. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  an  effi- 
cient sign  painting  shop  on  the 
grounds.  The  boys  who  are  assigned 
there  turn  out  beautiful  work.  We 
keep  attractive  posters  in  the  library 
and  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the 
shops  and  wards. 

We  have  a column  in  our  weekly 
paper  which  we  use  as  another  in- 
strument for  advertising  the  library 
and  promoting  interest  in  reading. 

What  success  do  we  have  in  get- 
ting these  under-privileged  boys  to 


read  better  things?  I am  glad  to  re- 
port that  much  can  be  done.  Often 
the  results  are  surprisingly  satisfac- 
tory. Sometimes,  of  course,  we  are 
disappointed.  I find,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  takes  very  little  effort  to  get 
these  boys  to  break  away  from  the  old 
diet  of  Western  and  true  story  maga- 
zines. Like  all  healthy  boys  they  want 
reading  with  plenty  of  action  in  it. 
Give  them  an  Altsheler  story  and 
they  will  usually  come  back  for  more. 
I have  known  boys — confirmed  read- 
ers of  “Wild  West  Weekly” — to  be- 
come in  a few  months  ardent  fans  of 
Dumas  and  Hugo.  In  most  cases  all 
they  need  is  the  introduction. 

Our  methods  of  developing  good 
reading  interests  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

1.  We  try  to  know  our  boys — their 
individual  as  well  as  their  group 
traits. 

2.  We  buy  books  to  fit  our  special 
conditions. 

3.  We  aim  to  take  each  boy  sep- 
arately— in  so  far  as  we  are  able — 
and  work  out  a reading  program  for 
him. 

4.  We  are  constantly  trying  to 
make  our  library  room  more  attrac- 
tive. 

5.  We  show  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  library. 

6.  We  keep  colorful  posters  in  the 
library  and  on  the  shop  and  ward 
bulletin  boards. 

7.  We  have  a column  in  the  School 
paper  every  week. 

I should  like  to  finish  the  story  of 
a boy  who  was  helped  by  the  library. 
He  was  in  the  School  when  I came — 
two  years  ago.  I was  walking  through 
his  ward  one  night.  I saw  him  stand- 
ing at  his  door.  I went  over  and  spoke 
to  him  and  we  talked  for  some  time. 
As  I came  away  I thought — this  is 
the  most  singular  case  of  undeveloped 
talents  coupled  with  ignorance  I have 
ever  encountered. 
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His  story  was  an  unhappy  one.  He 
was  serving  his  third  stretch  of  time. 
He  had  broken  both  parole  periods  by 
repeating  his  old  offense — a bad  check 
issued  in  a mad  moment  so  that  he 
might  flee  the  town. 

The  boy  was  mentally  unbalanced. 
In  fact,  our  Psychologist  feared  that 
he  was  dangerously  near  dementia 
praecox. 

Several  weeks  after  our  first  talk 
the  Clinic  assigned  him  to  the  library 
hoping  that  the  work  might  save  him 
from  the  dark  abyss  toward  which  he 
was  surely  heading. 

I found  that  I had  an  interesting 
and  difficult  case  on  my  hands.  He 
was  a handsome  boy  of  24,  sensitive, 
moody,  likeable,  ignorant,  highly  tal- 
ented in  many  directions,  particularly 
in  cabinet  making  at  which  he  was 
something  of  an  artist. 

We  got  him  books  on  interior  dec- 
oration, period  furniture,  and  scale 
drawings  of  famous  pieces.  He  loved 
poetry  (Guest  was  then  his  favorite) 
and  we  introduced  him  to  the  great 
ones.  Keats  became  his  god  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  Keats  existed.  It  was 
pathetic  to  watch  him  eagerly  take  to 
“Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn”  and  “Endy- 
mion.”  Over  and  over  he  would  re- 
peat the  line,  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.” 

Several  months  ago,  he  was  granted 
a final  discharge.  He  is  now  a car- 
penter for  a large  department  store  in 
one  of  our  leading  cities.  When  he 
has  saved  enough  he  plans  to  open  a 
little  shop  of  his  own  where  he  will 
make  reproductions  of  period  pieces 
and  take  in  odd  carpentry  jobs  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling. 

He  is  making  good  and  I believe 
that  he  will  go  straight.  Before  he 
left  the  School,  a State  psychiatrist  ex- 
amined him  and  gave  him  a clean  bill 
of  mental  health. 


Whenever  I am  discouraged,  I 
think  of  this  boy.  What  we  did  for 
him  we  can  do  for  others  providing 
we  understand  them. 


Methods  of  Interesting  Children 
to  Read  in  Junior  High  School 

In  most  junior  high  schools,  classes 
are  scheduled  in  one  way  or  another 
for  library  visits.  This  is  both  an  ad- 
vantage and  a disadvantage  to  the 
librarian.  An  advantage  is  that  her 
public  is  automatically  created.  This 
disadvantage  in  that  the  “must  come” 
sometimes  arouses  opposition  that 
needs  to  be  surmounted.  This  can 
easily  be  done  when  English  classes 
are  scheduled  for  recreational  read- 
ing. I have  found  that  the  following 
general  type  of  program,  based  on  the 
idea  that  exposure  and  curiosity  make 
the  best  approach,  is  a good  founda- 
tion for  later  individual  interest. 

I.  Classes  first  visit  the  library  and 
the  approach  is  based  on  curiosity.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  sell  books  by  name. 
Instead  we  sell  the  library  and  arouse 
general  interest.  We  answer  the  ques- 
tions, “who  can  come  to  the  library, 
when  can  we  come  to  the  library,  and 
why  should  we  come  to  the  library?” 
We  try  to  make  coming  a sought 
after  privilege. 

II.  Based  on  both  curiosity  and  ex- 
posure, we  answer,  “What  kind  of 
books  are  there  in  this  library?”  The 
librarian  keeps  as  much  in  the  back- 
ground as  possible  during  a browsing 
period  in  which  the  student  chooses 
his  own  book.  However,  she  has  al- 
ready “baited  her  hooks  with  library 
books,”  scattering  in  her  collection, 
(especially  if  the  library  is  distant 
from  the  public  library)  some  of  the 
titles,  which  even  though  not  up  to 
her  own  standard,  attract  instantly; 
perhaps  something  like  Altsheler  and 
Barbour  for  the  boys  and  school 
stories  and  romance  for  the  girls.  The 
child  must  be  met  on  his  own  level, 
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for,  after  the  initial  approach,  the 
taste  must  be  pleasant  if  it  is  to  be 
repeated.  At  this  point  the  librarian 
must  watch  to  see  that  the  child  is 
not  taking  something  that  will  be  too 
difficult  at  the  outset. 

111.  Based  on  a calculated  appeal 
to  instinct  or  curiosity,  we  have  con- 
tests, tests,  exhibits,  bulletin  boards 
(rebound  books,  with  jacket  pictures 
set  in  display) . Take  a part  of  the  rec- 
reational reading  periods  to  call  at- 
tention to  books,  telling  part  of  the 
story,  perhaps,  just  mentioning  titles 
of  books  liked  by  the  librarian  or 
those  that  are  new,  unusual,  attrac- 
tive and  likely  to  be  popular,  asking 
the  class  to  describe  briefly  the  books 
they  like.  The  librarian’s  aim  through 
all  of  this  should  be  to  see  that  the 
student  chooses  of  his  own  volition 
the  book  which  he  will  read  and  like, 
rather  than  return  the  book  the  next 
day  unread.  The  student  must  grow 
to  feel  that  the  library  has  what  he 
likes  and  will  want  to  return.  Any 
guidance  at  this  point  must  be  almost 
unfelt  for  the  adolescent  objects  to 
being  forced. 

In  what  two  ways  can  the  school 
librarian  direct  the  reading  of  the  in- 
dividual student?  If  the  librarian  has 
followed  the  program  just  outlined 
she  will  discover  that  she  has  at  least 
three  types  of  readers.  First,  is  the 
unusual  gifted  child  who  unerringly, 
left  alone,  chooses  the  higher  types  of 
books  and  whose  interests  are  count- 
less and  varied.  This  is  the  child  that 
needs  only  occasional  attention.  Tell 
him  of  some  new  book  about  his 
hobby  or  suggest  some  new  reading 
emphasis,  direct  him  to  books  more 
advanced  than  the  school  library  can 
offer.  In  most  cases  this  child  will 
seek  the  librarian  and  ask  the  ques- 
tions. His  is  an  easy  and  delightful 
problem  to  solve.  Second,  is  the  aver- 
age child  who  likes  to  read  but  whose 
tastes  are  not  of  the  best,  and  who 


reads  only  occasionally.  The  third  is 
the  sub-normal  child  who  just  “won’t 
read.” 

Probably  the  second  group  offers 
the  librarian  the  most  stimulating  op- 
portunities for  reading  guidance.  The 
essential  approach  here  is  through  the 
individual  and  it  must  be  personal.  It 
implies  a necessity  for  a knowledge  of 
child  psychology,  sex,  background, 
ability,  interests,  mood,  a knowledge 
of  books,  an  awareness  of  individual 
interests. 

The  definite  approach  comes  dur- 
ing the  recreation  period.  Definite 
conversations  can  occur  at  the  shelves. 
“What  kind  of  a book  would  you  like 
to  read?”  and  answer  “What  kind  of 
a book  is  this?”,  or  a plea — “Help 

me  find  a book  about ” 

Conversations  at  the  desk  help  also, 
“How  did  you  like  that  book?”  This 
serves  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
note  reactions  when  science  classes 
and  history  classes  come:  for  example 
a boy  is  interested  in  science  or  a girl 
is  interested  in  interior  decoration, 
etc.  Next,  remember  interests.  This  is 
easy  as  the  public  remains  approxi- 
mately the  same.  When  the  child  is 
aroused  to  reading  of  any  sort,  and 
the  librarian  has  a conception  of  his 
interests,  then  the  opportunity  for 
reading  guidance  is  rivaled. 

'Phis  brings  us  back  to  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  laddering.  The  ladder  must 
be  placed  on  a stable  foundation  (en- 
couragement built  on  the  sands  of  dis- 
couragement will  fall).  The  fore- 
most reaction  must  be  emotional 
pleasure.  T he  first  rung  must  be  made 
of  the  best  that  the  child  will  read. 
If  the  best  has  been  the  series — try  to 
find  a parallel  in  the  acceptable  “Lit- 
tle women,”  “Little  men,  ” “Jo’s 
boys,”  or  “Pearl  lagoon,”  “Derelict,” 
“Falcon’s  of  France,”  etc.  If  the  best 
lias  been  the  comic  strip,  the  step  isn’t 
hard  from  “Harold  Teen”  to  “Seven- 
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teen.”  If  the  best  has  been  Tarzan, 
then  try  the  Jungle  book,  Mukerji, 
Du  Chaillu,  and  Kipling;  if  the  best 
has  been  school  stories  try  “Dusky 
Day,”  “Back  to  Buckeye”;  if  the  best 
has  been  a radio  serial  of  Buck  Rogers 
try  Jules  Verne;  if  it’s  a magazine 
where  much  interest  is  now  days,  have 
plenty  of  the  popular  type,  i.e.  “Boy’s 
Life,”  “Open  Road,”  “Popular  Me- 
chanics/’ “American  Girl,”  etc.  Take 
an  actual  article  in  them  and  lead  to 
books,  for  example:  from  deep  sea 
diving  to  Ellsberg,  from  flights  to 
Lindbergh,  Byrd,  Nordhoff.  The 
basis,  of  course,  is  to  lead  from  the 
short  and  easy  to  the  more  difficult. 

The  second  rung  is  built  on  the 
axiom,  “Interest  is  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  door.”  First  the  book  should 
be  based  on  actual  experience,  the 
life-like  boy  or  girl  who  remind  them 
of  themselves.  The  second  book  is  the 
opposite  pole,  based  on  an  experience 
that  could  not  in  all  probability  hap- 
pen to  the  reader  and  is  a vicarious 
enjoyment  in  adventure  or  hero  wor- 
ship. The  third  book  is  based  on  fu- 
ture probabilities,  vocation,  romance, 
etc.  The  fourth  book  appeals  to  the 
“play  interest”  for  as  Dora  Smith 
says  “Those  things  done  in  play  spir- 
it are  persistent  interests  of  life.” 
Those  based  on  movies  always  sell. 
Try  to  make  the  child  read  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  fun. 

The  upper  rungs  are  based  on  fol- 
lowing up  present  well-developed  in- 
terests to  new  phases,  translations  of 
related  phases,  and  the  top  rung  is 
the  stage  of  self  discovery  of  possibili- 
ties. 

This  is  possible,  of  course,  only 
when  and  because  the  school  librarian 
can  know  the  student  and  his  inter- 
ests well.  They  are  shown  in  free 
reading  English  periods,  in  unusual 
reactions  to  types  of  supplementary 
material  used  with  science  and  history 
classes,  in  individual  discussions,  in 
voluntary  discussions  before  and  after 


school,  and  study  period  attendance. 
It  is  possible  too,  because  all  types  of 
students  read,  be  it  true  story,  or 
movie  magazines,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  realize  what  pleasure 
the  library  offers.  When  they  are 
shown  they  will  respond  to  a clever 
and  subtle  program  of  substitution. 

What  can  the  school  librarian  ac- 
complish with  sub-normal  groups  of 
children  when  these  are  scheduled  for 
library  visits?  In  our  school  boys  and 
girls  of  sub-normal  mental  ability  are 
grouped  in  what  are  called  Junior 
Vocational  classes.  These  groups  are 
usually  excitable,  noisy,  aged  13-17, 
can’t  read,  with  temporary  interests, 
yet  often  surprisingly  mature.  In  most 
cases  the  interest  of  boys  is  only  real 
when  the  material  is  illustrated.  For 
example  a picture  book  of  airplanes, 
ships,  fire-fighters,  animals  or  maga- 
zines such  as  “Popular  Mechanics,” 
“Airplane  News.”  Then  those  with 
slightly  more  ability  are  interested  in 
‘how  to  make’  books,  such  as  “Boy 
Mechanics,”  etc.,  “Radio,”  “Model 
airplanes.”  A few  of  the  most  able 
are  interested  in  highly  adventurous 
stories  and  sports.  As  for  the  girls 
they  are  approachable  through  maga- 
zines, “American  Girl,”  “Saint  Nich- 
olas,” and  sometimes  “Good  House- 
keeping”; also  fairy  tales,  and  easy 
stories  for  younger  girls  such  as  light 
romance.  The  approach  here  is  best 
through  reading  or  telling  of  a more 
advanced  story.  Emphasis  with  a 
group  like  this  is  probably  laid  on 
magazine  reading,  because  these  older 
children  react  unfavorably  when  they 
are  given  simple  books  suited  to  their 
ability  and  probably  never  will  ac- 
quire more  than  a very  weak  read- 
ing comprehension. 

Gertrude  L.  Oetting, 

Librarian , 

Conroy  Junior  High  School, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  P.L.A. 
October  10,  1936. 
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Catalogers’  Section  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Library 
Association 

At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Associa- 
tion, which  took  place  October  8-10 
at  Erie,  Miss  Kelly,  president  of  the 
association,  arranged  for  a gathering 
of  catalog  librarians  at  a luncheon. 
In  keeping  with  the  instructions  set 
forth  in  the  constitution  of  the  organ- 
ization the  catalogers  thus  brought  to- 
gether, formed  themselves  into  a 
Catalogers'  Section  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association.  Miss  Bev- 
erle\  Ruffin,  Catalogue  Librarian  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  the  vear  and 
Mr.  M aurice  F.  Tauber,  Catalogue 
Librarian,  Temple  University,  Secre- 
tary. 

No  formal  program  was  attempted 
at  this  first  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
catalogers.  A free  and  animated  dis- 
cussion, however,  of  the  needs  of  cata- 
log librarians  took  place.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation regional  catalogers’  group  for 
Pennsylvania  was  also  discussed,  and 

Sara  Boyd  

Gertrude  J.  Bradt. 

Merle  Bryant  

Ruth  Maxwell  

Agnes  Painter  

Sara  Miller  

Adeline  Bernstein  . 

Ruth  McCollough 
Katherine  Schultz 
M aurice  Tauber  ... 

Betty  Rilling 

Virginia  Reitzell  ... 

Ethel  Kalie  

Lillian  Harbaugh  . 

Julia  Whitmore  ... 

Beverley  Ruffin  

Emma  E.  Kinne 

Ruth  Taylor  

Sister  Liguori  


the  pervading  sentiment  was  for  a 
combined  organization  some  time  in 
the  future  which  would  serve  both 
as  a section  of  the  state  organization 
and  as  a regional  group  of  catalogers 
for  the  national  organization.  The 
general  agreement  was  that  catalog- 
ers were  denying  themselves  the  time 
for  a much  needed  cooperation,  and 
that  a pooling  of  hard  won  technical 
procedures  would  in  the  long  run  be 
an  economy  in  time  and  effort. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  keeping 
the  practical  needs  of  the  cataloger  as 
a main  objective  of  the  section  meet- 
ings, which  are  to  take  place  each 
year  at  the  time  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  As- 
sociation and  again  in  mid-winter  if 
feasible.  No  dues  arc  to  be  collected 
until  an  actual  need  for  funds  has 
been  demonstrated.  One  definite  goal 
set  for  the  present  year  is  the  listing 
of  all  catalogers  in  the  state,  with 
certain  information  as  to  their  train- 
ing and  status.  The  following  librari- 
ans, most  of  whom  were  catalogers, 
were  present  at  this  initial  meeting: 


.Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.Public  Library,  North  East,  Pa. 

.Public  Library,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

.Public  Library,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Meadville,  Pa. 

.Public  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Erie,  Pa. 

.Public  Library,  Erie,  Pa. 

Public  Library,  Erie,  Pa. 

.Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  Pa. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Professional 
Education  for  Librarianship 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  January,  1887, 
the  first  library  school  was  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Melvil  Dewey 
then  Librarian  of  Columbia  College. 
Such  a school  had  been  in  Mr.  Dew- 
ey’s mind  for  many  years  and  the 
scheme  had  been  before  the  College 
trustees  since  1884.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  deterrents 
which  delayed  the  trustees’  approval 
was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dewey  wished 
to  admit  women  to  the  classes.  The 
first  class  gathered  together  in  this 
library  school  included  the  names  of 
Mary  Wright  Plummer,  George 
Watson  Cole,  Florence  Woodworth, 
and  Harrieth  Converse  Fernald. 
Among  the  instructors  were  Mrs. 
Salome  Cutler  Fairchild,  Mr.  Dewey, 
and  Walter  Stanley  Biscoe. 

After  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  Columbia  School,  a second 
school  was  started  at  Pratt  Institute 
headed  by  Mary  Wright  Plummer 
who  was  later  to  direct  the  early 
years  of  the  school  of  the  N.Y.P.L. 
The  idea  soon  spread  toward  the 
West  and  Drexel  Institute  opened  its 
Library  School  in  1892  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  following  in  1893. 

Since  1900  other  schools  have  been 
established  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  country  is  well  served  by  schools 
from  Boston  to  Berkeley,  from  Mon- 
treal to  Louisiana.  Twenty-six  Li- 
brary Schools  accredited  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Librarianship  of  the 
A.L.A.  are  in  existence  today,  two  of 
which  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Pushed  by 
the  need  for  rendering  service  to 
scholars  as  well  as  to  children  and 
readers  of  popular  literature,  the  li- 
braries are  advocating  classified  serv- 
ice which  will  assure  in  the  higher 
levels  of  positions  the  employment  of 
fully  qualified  chief  librarians  and  as- 
sistants prepared  for  the  service  by 
full  academic  and  professional  train- 


ing obtained  in  colleges  and  in  the 
professional  schools. 

The  proposal  to  observe  the  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  formal  professional  education 
for  librarianship  was  initiated  by  Dr. 
Williamson,  Director  of  the  present 
School  of  Library  Service  at  Colum- 
bia University.  The  Committee  on 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  includes  the 
present  directors  of  Library  Schools 
who  are  graduates  of  the  original  Co- 
lumbia School  which  was  in  1889 
moved  to  Albany,  New  York;  those 
who  are  graduates  of  the  School  of 
the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  which  in  1926  was 
merged  with  Albany  School  when  it 
returned  to  Columbia;  and  those  who 
graduated  from  the  present  School  of 
Library  Service.  Director  Munn  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  School  repre- 
sents Pennsylvania  on  this  Committee. 

The  Anniversary  was  noted  from 
the  platform  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
at  Erie.  Doubtless  other  formal  and 
informal  observance  of  the  occasion 
will  take  place  in  the  State  through 
the  current  year.  The  program  at  the 
parent  School  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  January. 

For  the  occasion  the  School  of  Li- 
brary Service,  Columbia  University, 
is  preparing  a volume  of  early  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  school.  This  volume  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  January, 
1937.  In  honor  of  the  anniversary, 
the  Library  Journal  will  publish  a 
special  number  on  January  1 and  in 
April  the  Library  Quarterly  will  de- 
vote its  pages  to  the  subject.  Other 
programs  suggested  include: 

Subject  introduced  into  state  or  regional 
library  association  programs. 

Subject  introduced  into  programs  of 
local  library  associations  or  groups. 

Subject  introduced  into  educator’s  pro- 
grams. 

Publicity,  reports,  and  papers  of  local 
celebrations  to  be  published  in  local  library 
bulletins  or  newspapers. 
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Bibliographies,  indexes,  or  term  papers 
pertinent  to  the  occasion  prepared  by  li- 
brary school  students  throughout  the  year. 

Abstracting  of  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Columbia  School  from  the 
volumes  of  the  Library  Journal  in  the 
eighties. 

Essay  contest  in  individual  schools  or 
library  associations  on  some  phase  of  the 
history  of  professional  education.  Winning 
essays  to  be  published  in  some  professional 
bulletin. 

Papers,  etc.,  prepared  for  the  occasion 
may  bear  an  official  “Fiftieth  Anniversary 
stamp”  or  imprint. 

Historical  displays,  pageants  and  lec- 
tures including  radio  as  part  of  any  pro- 
gram. 

Individual  studies  undertaken  by  alumni 
of  any  library  school. 

Gallery  of  early  figures  in  education  for 
librarianship  composed  of  photographs  and 
slides  available  from  Columbia  School  of 
Library  Service. 

Reports  of  programs  in  observance 
of  the  Anniversary  and  historical  pa- 
pers or  contemporary  studies  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia 
University,  so  that  a complete  record 
of  the  Anniversary  may  be  compiled 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Ethel  M.  Fair, 
Director  Library  School, 
New  Jersey  College  for 
Women. 


Preparation  of  Teacher 
Librarians 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Emory  University,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Penna.  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Summer  Library  School 

The  Summer  Library  School  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
planned  an  expansion  of  its  facilities 
for  1937  to  include  not  only  the  cur- 
riculum for  librarians  of  public  li- 
braries, but  also  all  of  the  courses  re- 
quired for  a Pennsylvania  school  or 
teacher  librarian’s  certificate,  instead 
of  the  partial  program  formerly  of- 
fered. College  credit  toward  a Bach- 
elor’s degree  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  is  also  offered  for  these 
courses.  The  courses  include  Book 
Selection,  Elementary  and  Intermedi- 
ate Cataloguing,  Classification,  Chil- 
dren’s and  Young  People’s  Literature, 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  Refer- 
ence Work  and  Bibliography,  Public 
Library  Methods  and  Administration, 
School  Library  Methods  and  Admin- 
istration. 

For  further  information  address 
the  Director,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Library,  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania  Council  of 
School  Librarians 

OFFICERS 

Elisabeth  F.  Makin......President  and  Editor 

Carrick  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Valentine Vice-President 

Elmer  L.  Meyers  High  School, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Dorothy  E.  Riley Secretary-Treasurer 

Bridgeville  High  School,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 
DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Jacqueline  Williams Northeastern 

Kingston  High  School,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Martha  O.  Luckenbach Eastern 

Broughal  High  School,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Genevieve  Geiger Southeastern 

Haverford  Township  Senior  High  School 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Helen  E.  Myers Southern 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. 

Mildred  Megahan Central 

Curtin  Junior  High  School, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Catherine  Backofen Western 

Aspinwall  High  School,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

Georgia  Mechling Midwestern 

Senior  High  School,  Butler,  Pa. 

Mary  Howe  Binney Northwestern 

Academy  High  School,  Erie,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MEMBERS  OF  A.L.A.  COMMITTEES 

1936-1937 


Anstaett,  Herbert  B. 

Baker,  Mary  Neikirk 
Bascom,  Elva  Lucille 
Brooks,  Alice  R. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Lancaster 
Wilkes-Barre 
Pittsburgh 
Drexel  Institute 


Brunot,  Eugenia 
Danton,  J.  Periam 

Keator,  Alfred  D. 
Leach,  Howard  Seavoy 
Lewis,  Willard  P. 


Mason,  Charles  W. 


Pittsburgh 
Temple  University 

Reading 

Lehigh  University  Library 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Library 


Pittsburgh 


Munn,  Ralph 


Pittsburgh 


Rowan,  F.  J.  Pa.  Industrial  School  Library 

Huntingdon 

Shaw,  Charles  B.  Swarthmore  College  Library 

Steele,  Robert  M.  State  Teachers  College 

California  (Pennsylvania) 


Wilson,  Elizabeth  S.  Pittsburgh 


Editorial  Committee 
Membership 
A.L.A.  Council 
Membership  (Philadelphia) 
Sub-committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Librarianship  on 
Library  Training  in  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 
Subscription  Books 
Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
Chairman 

Special  Membership 
Bibliography 

Subcom.  on  International  Co- 
operation between  Agricultural 
Ls.  of  the  Com.  on  Interna- 
tional Relations 
Special  Membership;  Subcom. 
of  the  Board  on  the  Library 
and  Adult  Education  on  Read- 
able Books 

A.L.A.  Council ; Bogle  Memo- 
rial 

Institution  Libraries 
A.L.A.  Council 

Subcom.  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  Librarianship  on 
Library  Training  in  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools, 
Chairman 

Membership  (Pittsburgh) 


INSTITUTE  FOR  LIBRARIANS  IN  SERVICE 


An  Institute  for  librarians  in  serv- 
ice will  be  held  August  2-13,  1937, 
by  the  Graduate  Library  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Insti- 
tute is  planned  for  librarians  gener- 
ally, but  is  designed  particularly  for 
librarians  of  city  and  county  libraries, 
librarians  of  library  extension  agen- 
cies, and  librarians  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious phases  of  work  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  role  of  the  library  in  adult 
education  and  will  deal  specifically 
with  the  theories  and  practices  of 
adult  education  and  their  implications 


for  libraries.  Speakers  will  be  drawn 
from  various  educational  fields,  such 
as  adult  educational  associations  and 
councils,  the  forum  movement,  the 
public  schools,  the  federal  emergency 
adult  education  activities,  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  other  organ- 
izations. The  speakers  will  present 
the  objectives  of  their  organizations 
and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ices which  involve  the  library.  Other 
speakers  will  be  drawn  from  the  li- 
brary field  to  discuss  these  statements 
and  to  indicate  ways  in  which  the 
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library  is  adjusting  or  may  adjust  it- 
self in  achieving  the  objectives  stated. 
The  results  of  experiments  in  the  con- 
duct by  libraries  of  adult  education 
programs  will  be  discussed,  and  the 
recent  literature  of  the  field  will  be 
considered. 

The  subject  matter  will  be  pre- 
sented through  lectures  and  discussion 
groups.  Two  meetings  will  be  held 
daily.  Lectures  and  discussion  group 
leaders  will  be  drawn  from  adult  ed- 
ucation organizations  and  libraries 
from  the  country  at  large,  from  the 
city  and  University  of  Chicago,  and 
from  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Graduate  Library  School.  The  lec- 
tures and  discussions  will  be  accom- 
panied with  bibliographies  bearing  on 
the  subjects  and  a special  reference 
shelf  will  be  maintained  for  the  use 
of  those  in  attendance. 

A registration  fee  of  $5.00  will  be 
charged  for  all  enrolled  in  the  Insti- 
tute. This  fee,  when  paid  by  a library 
or  by  a branch  library,  will  entitle 
that  library  to  have  one  representa- 
tive at  all  meetings.  Board  and  room 
may  be  secured  in  Judson  Court  or 
other  University  residence  halls,  or 
outside  the  University  if  that  is  de- 
sired. Persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
Institute  should  write  to  the  Gradu- 
ate Library  School  concerning  regis- 
tration and  special  residence  hall 
rates. 


Fellowships 

The  University  of  Chicago  will  offer 
three  fellowships  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each  for  the  academic  year  1937- 
38  in  its  Graduate  Library  School. 
The  fellowships  are  awarded  by  the 
President  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships.  Applications  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Library  School  on  or  before 
March  1,  1937. 

The  following  attainments  are  re- 
quired : 

a.  The  possession  of  a Bachelor’s 
degree  equivalent  to  that  con- 
ferred by  leading  colleges  and 
universities. 

b.  Completion  of  at  least  one  year 
in  an  accredited  library  school. 

c.  At  least  one  year  of  library  ex- 
perience under  approved  condi- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  require- 
ments special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  publications  and  manuscripts 
showing  ability  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates to  conduct  original  studies. 

Forms  to  be  used  in  making  appli- 
cation for  admission  and  for  fellow- 
ships, may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Graduate  Library  School,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


AMONG  THE  AWARDS  OF  THE  YEAR  1938 


All  Nations  Novel  Prize 

Atlantic  Monthly-Little, 
Brown  Novel 

Rose  Mary  Crawshaw  Prize 

Prix  Femina-Vie  Heureuse 
Anglais 

Prix  Goncourt 

Little,  Brown  Centenary 
Prize 


Jolan  Foldes 
Winifred  Van  Etten 
Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon 

L.  H.  Myers 

Maxence  van  der  Meersch 
Odell  Shepard 


“The  Street  of  the  Fishing 
Cat”  (F.  & R.) 

“I  am  the  Fox”  (Little, 
Brown) 

“Shakespeare’s  Imagery  and 
What  It  Tells  Us” 
(Macmillan) 

“The  Root  and  the  Flower” 
(Harcourt) 

“L’Empreinte  de  Dieu” 

“Pedlar’s  Progress” 

(Little,  Brown,  1937) 
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National  Book  Award 
( A.B.A.) 

Novel 

Rachael  Field 

“Time  Out  of  Mind” 
(Macmillan) 

Most  Original  Book 

Charles  G.  Finney 

“The  Circus  of  Dr.  Lao” 
(Viking) 

Biography 

Vincent  Sheean 

“Personal  History” 
(Doubleday) 

Non-fiction 

Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

“North  to  the  Orient” 
(Harcourt) 

John  Newbery  Medal 

Carol  Ryrie  Brink 

“Caddie  Woodlawn” 
(Macmillan) 

Nobel  Prize  (Literature) 

Eugene  O’Neill 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

Novel 

Harold  L.  Davis 

“Honey  in  the  Horn” 
(Harper) 

Biography 

Ralph  Barton  Perry 

“The  Thought  and  Character 
of  William  James” 

(Little,  Brown) 

Poetry 

R.  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

“Strange  Holiness” 
(Macmillan) 

Play 

Robert  E.  Sherwood 

“Idiot’s  Delight” 
(Scribner) 

History 

Andres  Cunningham  Mc- 

“A Constitutional  History  of 

Laughlin 

the  United  States” 

( Appleton-Century) 

AMERICAN  BOOK  PRODUCTION,  1936 


New 

New 

New 

Edi- 

New 

Edi- 

Classification 

Books 

tions 

T otal 

Classification 

Books 

tions 

T otal 

Philosophy  . . ........ 

107 

13 

120 

..._ 112 

15 

127 

Religion 

_ 684 

26 

710 

Games,  Sports  

219 

24 

243 

Sociology,  Economics... 

_ 489 

46 

535 

General  Literature.. 

473 

87 

560 

T 

...  108 

41 

149 

Poetry,  Drama  

_ 679 

129 

808 

F.diu'ation  

301 

31 

332 

Firtion 

1,327 

572 

1,899 

Philology 

173 

49 

222 

.....  701 

142 

843 

371 

110 

481 

667 

86 

753 

Technical  Books 

_ 275 

115 

390 

Geography.  Travel 

284 

61 

345 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

_ 291 

115 

406 

Biography 

...  626 

73 

699 

Agriculture,  Gardening  110 

30 

140 

Miscellaneous 

92 

8 

100 

Domestic  Economy 

_ 78 

32 

110 

Total  

8,584 

1,852 

10,436 

Business  _ 

206 

28 

234 

Total  of  New  Books  and 

Fine  Arts  .... 

_ 211 

19 

230 

New  Editions  .. 

.10,436 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 
OF  McGUFFEY  READERS 


122,000,000  copies  of  various 
editions  have  been  sold  since  1836 
when  the  First  and  Second  Read- 
ers were  published.  The  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers  appeared  in  1837. 
Between  1844  and  1857  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  were  added.  These 


readers  introduced  selections  from 
the  greatest  writers  and  exerted  a 
large  influence  on  the  children  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  maxims  contained  in  them 
have  become  classics. 
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SOME  REFERENCE  BOOKS  OF  1936* 


Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias 

Craigie,  Sir  William  and  Hulbert, 
J.  R.,  eds.  A dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican English  on  historical  prin- 
ciples. pt.  L Chic.,  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1936.  $75.00  the 
set — 20  pts. 

Webster,  Noah.  Collegiate  diction- 
ary: the  largest  abridgement  of 
Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary,  2d  edition.  5th  ed. 
Springfield,  M a s s.,  Merriam, 
1936.  $3.50-$8.50. 

Columbia  encyclopedia  in  one  vol- 
ume; comp,  and  ed.  at  Colum- 
bia University:  Clarke  F.  Ans- 
iey,  editor-in-chief,  N.  Y.,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.  Press,  1935. 
$17.50. 

Enciclopedia  italiana  di  scienze,  let- 
tere  ed  arti.  vols.  1-30  (Scap). 
Roma,  Instit.  della  encic.  ital., 
fondata  da  Giovanni  Trecanni, 
1929-36.  L 175  per  vol.  (To  be 
complete  in  36  (?)  vols.) 

Enciclopedia  universal  ilustrada 
Europeo-Americana.  Suplemento 
anual,  1934.  Madrid,  Espasa- 
Calpe,  1935.  44  ptas. 

Religion 

Who’s  Who  in  the  clergy,  1935- 
36;  ed.  by  J.  C.  Schwarz,  N.  Y., 
The  Editor,  1936.  $10.00. 

The  Catholic  encyclopedia;  a gen- 
eral work  of  reference  for  art, 
biography,  education,  history, 
law,  literature,  philosophy,  the 
sciences,  religion,  and  the  church. 
Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Editors,  Ed- 
ward A.  Pace,  James  J.  Walsh, 
Peter  Guilday,  John  J.  Wynne 
[and]  Blanche  M.  Kelly  v.  1. 
N.  Y.,  The  Gilmary  Soc. 


[cl 936]  $100.00  the  set — 16 
vols. 

Bray,  Frank  Chapin.  The  world 
of  myths ; a dictionary  of  myth- 
ology. N.  Y.,  Crowell,  1935. 
$2.00. 

Social  Sciences 

\ Encyclopaedia  of  the  social  sci- 
ences; editor-in-chief,  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Associate  editor,  Al- 
vin Johnson,  15  vols.  N.  Y. 
Macmillan,  1930-35.  $112.50. 

American  council  on  education. 
American  universities  and  col- 
leges, 1936;  ed.  by  Clarence 
Stephen  Marsh;  3d  ed.,  rev.  and 
enl.  Washington,  The  council, 
1936.  $4.00. 

Sargent,  Porter  Edward,  pub.  A 
brief  guide  to  schools;  boarding 
and  residential.  Bost.,  Sargent, 
1936.  pa.  25  cts. 

Sargent,  Porter  Edward,  pub.  Sum- 
mer camp  guide ; the  400  better 
summer  camps.  Bost.,  Sargent, 
1936.  pa.  25  cts. 

Technical 

Hutchinson’s  technical  and  scien- 
tific encyclopaedia ; terms,  pro- 
cesses, data,  in  pure  and  applied 
science ; construction  and  engi- 
neering; the  principal  mfg.  in- 
dustries ; the  skilled  trades,  with 
a working  bibl.,  naming  three 
thousand  bks.,  and  other  sources 
of  information  under  subjects; 
ed.  by  C.  F.  Tweney  and  I.  P. 
Shirshov.  4 vols.  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan, 1935.  $25.00. 

Mellor,  Joseph  William.  Compre- 
hensive treatise  on  inorganic  and 
theoretical  chemistry,  vols.  1-15. 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  1922-36. 


’Prepared  by  Alice  McGirr,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 
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$20.00  per  vol.  (To  be  complete 
in  16  vols.) 

Woldman,  Norman  Emme,  and 
Dornblatt,  A.  J.  Engineering  al- 
loys; names,  properties,  uses. 
Cleve.,  Am.  Soc.  for  Metals, 
1936.  $10.00. 

Dunning,  William  Bailey,  and 
Davenport,  S.  E.  Dictionary  of 
dental  science  and  art;  compris- 
ing the  words  and  phrases  prop- 
er to  dental  literature,  with  their 
pronunciation  and  derivation. 
Phila.,  Blakiston,  1936.  $6.30. 

McMurtrie,  Douglas  Crawford. 
History  of  printing  in  the  United 
States,  vol.  2.  Chic.,  Priv.  print, 
1936.  $20.00  the  set — 1 vols. 

Plants  and  flowers 

Seymour,  Edward  Loomis  Daven- 
port, ed.  Garden  encyclopedia ; a 
complete,  practical  and  conveni- 
ent guide  to  every  detail  of  gar- 
dening. N.  Y.,  Wise,  1936. 
$4.00. 

Taylor,  Norman,  ed.  Garden  dic- 
tionary; an  encyclopedia  of  prac- 
tical horticulture,  garden  man- 
agement and  landscape  design. 
Bost.,  Houghton,  1936.  $16.25. 

Laren,  A.  J.  van.  Cactus;  tr.  from 
the  Dutch  by  E.  J.  Labarre.  Los 
Angeles,  Abbey  San  Encino 
Press,  1935.  $5.00. 

Laren,  A.  J.  van.  Succulents  other 
than  cacti : tr.  from  the  Dutch 
by  E.  J.  Labarre.  Los  Angeles, 
Abbey  San  Encino  Press,  1935. 
$5.00. 

Rogers,  Walter  E.  Tree  flowers  of 
forest,  park  and  street;  the 
drawings  from  nature  by  Olga 
A.  Smith.  Appleton,  Wis.,  The 
author,  1935.  $5.50. 

A rt 

Mallet,  Daniel  Trowbridge.  Index 
of  artists,  international-biograph- 
ical ; inch  painters,  sculptors, 
illustrators,  engravers  and  etch- 


ers of  the  past  and  the  present. 
N.  Y.,  Bowker,  1935.  $12.00. 

Britton,  Margaret.  A parallel 
chronology  of  painters  from 
1250  to  1800;  with  an  appendix 
of  nineteenth  century  painters. 
Chic.,  Laskey,  [cl935]  pa  $1.00. 

Who’s  who  in  American  art,  1936- 
1937  ; a biographical  directory  of 
selected  artists  in  the  United 
States  working  in  the  media  of 
painting,  sculpture,  graphic  arts, 
illustration,  design,  and  the  han- 
dicrafts; Alice  Coe  McGlauttin, 
editor;  rev.  and  reissued  bien- 
nially. Wash.,  Am.  federation  of 
arts,'  1935.  $8.00. 

New  York  (city).  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  French  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  of  the  XVIII 
century;  a handbook.  N.  Y., 
Metropolitan  museum,  1935.  pa. 
$1.00. 

Barton,  Lucy.  Historic  costume  for 
the  stage;  il.  by  David  Sarvis. 
Bost.,  Baker,  1935.  $5.00. 

Pictures  and  photographs 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Jessie  (Croft)  comp. 
Travel  through  pictures;  refer- 
ence to  pictures,  in  books  and 
periodicals,  of  interesting  sites 
all  over  the  world.  Bost.,  Faxon, 
1935.  $6.00.  (Useful  reference 
ser.,  No.  53.) 

U.  S.  camera,  1935  [photographs] 
ed.  by  T.  J.  Maloney,  N.  Y., 
Morrow,  1935,  pa.  $2.75. 

Shiras,  George.  Hunting  wild  life 
with  camera  and  flashlight;  a 
record  of  sixty-five  years’  visits 
to  the  woods  and  waters  of 
North  America;  with  950  phot, 
by  the  author.  2 vols.  Wash., 
Nat.  geographic  soc.,  1935. 
$5.00. 

M usic 

Gramophone  Shop,  inc.  New  York. 
Gramophone  shop  encyclopedia 
of  recorded  music,  compiled  by 
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R.  D.  Darrell,  with  a foreword 
by  Lawrence  Gilman.  N.  Y., 
Gramophone  Shop,  Inc.,  1936. 
$3.50. 

Cushing,  Helen  Grant,  comp. 
Children’s  song  index;  an  index 
to  more  than  22,000  songs  in  189 
collections  comprising  222  vol- 
umes. N.  Y.,  Wilson,  1936. 
(Service  price.) 

Minneapolis  Public  Library — Mu- 
sic Department.  An  index  to  folk 
dances  and  singing  games.  Chic., 
Amer.  lib.  assoc.,  1936.  $2.00. 

McSpadden,  Joseph  Walker.  Light 
opera  and  musical  comedy,  N. 
Y.,  Crowell,  1936.  $2.50.  ' 

Language  and  Literature 

Horwiil,  Herbert  William.  A dic- 
tionary of  modern  American  us- 
age. N.  Y.,  Oxford  Univ.  Press, 

1935.  $3.25. 

Smith,  William  George,  comp. 
Oxford  dictionary  of  English 
proverbs;  introd.  and  index  by 
Janet  E.  Heseltine.  N.  Y.,  Ox- 
ford Univ.  Press,  1936.  $6.50. 

Annals  of  English  literature,  1475- 
1925 ; the  principal  publications 
of  each  year  together  with  an 
alphabetical  index  of  authors 
with  their  works,  [comp,  by  J. 
C.  Ghosh]  N.  Y.,  Oxford  Univ. 
Press,  1935.  $3.00. 

Manly,  John  Matthews,  and  Rick- 
ert,  Edith.  Contemporary  Brit- 
ish literature;  a critical  survey, 
and  232  author-bibliographies  by 
Fred  B.  Millet;  3d  rev.  and  enl. 
ed.  N.  Y.,  Harcourt,  1935. 
$2.50. 

Funk,  Charles  Earle.  What’s  the 
name,  please?  A guide  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  current 
prominent  names.  N.  Y.,  Funk, 

1936.  $1.00. 


Walbridge,  Earle  Francis,  comp. 
Literary  characters  drawn  from 
life:  Romans  a clef,  Drames  a 
clef,  Real  people  in  poetry;  with 
some  other  literary  diversions. 
N.  Y.,  Wilson,  1936.  $1.65. 

Ehrsam,  Theodore  George,  and 
Deily,  R.  H.  comps.  Bibliogra- 
phies of  twelve  Victorian  au- 
thors; comp,  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  M.  Smith.  N.  Y., 
Wilson,  1936.  $4.00. 

Paulmier,  Hilah  Coddington,  comp. 
An  index  to  holiday  plays  for 
schools;  a guide  to  plays  for  the 
observance  of  all  the  holidays 
and  special  days  and  weeks  cele- 
brated in  the  schools.  N.  Y., 
Wilson,  1936.  75  cents. 

Raven,  Anton  Adolph.  A Hamlet 
bibliography  and  reference 
guide,  1877-1935.  Chic.,  Univ. 
of  Chicago  Press,  1936.  $3.50. 

Miscellany 

Library  literature,  1933-1935;  an 
author  and  subject  index-digest 
to  current  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodical  literature  relating  to 
the  library  profession ; ed.  by 
Marian  Shaw.  N.  Y.,  Wilson, 
1936.  (Service  price.) 

Schmeckebier,  Laurence  Frederick. 
Government  publications  and 
their  use.  Wash.,  Brookings 
Inst.,  1936.  $3.00  (Institute  for 
Government  Research.  Studies  in 
administration,  No.  33). 

Lovell,  Eleanor  Cook,  and  Hall, 
R.  M.  comps.  Index  to  handi- 
crafts, model-making,  and  work- 
shop projects.  Bost.,  Faxon, 
1936.  $4.00.  (Useful  reference 
ser.,  No.  57.) 

Kane,  Joseph  Nelson.  More  first 
facts ; a record  of  first  happen- 
ings, discoveries  and  inventions 
in  the  United  States;  a supple- 
ment to  Famous  first  facts.  N. 
Y.,  Wilson,  1935.  $2.25. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE 


Pennsylvania  Encyclopedia 

Pennsylvania’s  history  and  rapid 
development  should  be  a matter  of 
pride  to  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth; they  should  know  more  about 
the  state,  its  growth  in  agriculture 
and  industry,  its  mineral  wealth,  its 
topography  and  its  importance  in  na- 
tional  affairs.  The  Pennsylvania 
Manual,  1935-1936  edition,  Volume 
82,  1196  pages,  is  a veritable  store- 
house of  information  about  the  state 
and  it  is  a reference  book  that  should 
be  in  every  library. 

H ow  much  do  you  know  about  the 
Provincial  and  Colonial  govern- 
ments? Do  you  know  the  names  of 
the  great  men  who  have  held  posi- 
tions of  importance  in  Pennsylvania 
since  Penn’s  Woods  was  established? 
Do  you  know  the  names  of  senators 
and  representatives  who  have  helped 
to  make  history  in  Washington?  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  present  plan  of 
Pennsylvania  government,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  state  officials?  These 
are  only  a few  of  the  countless  fea- 
tures covered  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Manual. 

The  volume  contains  the  names  of 
all  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
since  1860,  with  portraits  and  biogra- 
phies of  members  at  the  time  the  book 
was  published.  It  gives  the  names  of 
state,  county  and  city  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  names  of  all 
postoffices  and  newspapers.  It  con- 
tains biographical  sketches  of  the 
members  of  the  judiciary.  Population 
and  election  figures  covering  every 
district  and  county  are  likewise  in- 
cluded. There  are  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  agriculture,  mining,  steel 
and  other  big  industries  in  the  state. 
It  tells  about  the  relative  standing  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  various  kinds 
of  industry  and  in  what  agricultural 
crops  it  leads  the  nation.  Included  are 
also  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 


vania Constitutions  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Election  Laws. 

I here  are  illustrations  in  colors  of 
the  state  flag  and  coat  of  arms,  biog- 
raphies and  portraits  of  the  Governor 
and  leading  state  officials,  maps  show- 
ing Legislative,  Senatorial,  Congres- 
sional and  Judicial  districts. 

Copies  are  obtainable  at  one  dollar 
from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  De- 
partment of  Property  and  Supplies, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

New  Pittsburgh  Publication 

A completely  revised  High  School 
Reading  List  has  been  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  English  teachers  and  li- 
brarians under  the  direction  of  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent,  Dr.  D.  R.  Sum- 
stine  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Foster,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Work  with 
Schools,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  expected  to  appear  in 
printed  form  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall.  The  list,  which 
will  be  classified  and  annotated,  con- 
tains 890  titles. 

A committee  has  been  working  for 
two  years  on  the  revision  of  a cur- 
riculum for  Platoon  School  Library 
instruction,  grades  1-6.  It  is  expected 
that  printed  copies  will  be  available 
in  the  fall. 

Metropolitan  Area  Has 
209  Libraries 

The  Special  Libraries  Council  of 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  announce 
that  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Library 
Directory  has  been  completed.  The 
directory  lists  209  libraries  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  giving  the  name 
and  location  of  the  library  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  reading  material  it  con- 
tains. 

The  directory  was  edited  by  Alfred 
Rigling,  librarian  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, from  data  compiled  by  Miss 
Helen  F.  Gruner,  chairman  of  the 
Directory  Committee. 
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COLLECTION  OF  HISTORICAL  DATA  IN  BETHLEHEM 


The  Bethlehem  Public  Library,  by 
means  of  a Federal  appropriation 
through  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, has  been  able  to  undertake 
the  collecting  and  transcribing  of 
records  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity. 

Bethlehem  occupies  a unique  posi- 
tion in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
that  its  beginnings  were  carefully 
planned,  and  the  aim  of  its  founders, 
to  make  it  the  center  of  Moravian 
missionary  activity  in  America,  was 
carried  out  with  a wonderful  measure 
of  success.  The  church  maintained  a 
complete  trusteeship  over  all  real 
estate  within  the  confines  of  the  vil- 
lage until  the  year  1844,  when  the 
Congregation  Council  voted  to  abol- 
ish the  Church  lease  system  then  in 
effect.  In  the  following  year  the  town 
was  incorporated  as  a borough.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes  many  nearby 
residents,  not  members  of  the  Mora- 
vian faith,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  homes 
here,  and  as  their  numbers  increased 
members  of  the  various  church  de- 
nominations one  after  the  other  began 
to  take  the  preliminary  steps  which 
finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent places  of  worship  for  all  the 
various  groups. 

Coincident  with  the  development 
of  the  town  was  the  promotion  of  a 
number  of  newspaper  enterprises.  The 
earliest  attempts  along  these  lines  met 
with  only  limited  success,  and,  after 
periods  of  varying  duration,  were  one 
after  the  other  discontinued  until 
February  4,  1867,  when  the  “Daily 
Times”  made  its  initial  appearance. 
Complete  files  of  this  paper,  with  the 
exception  of  issues  from  January  1, 
to  April  7,  1869,  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  “Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times,”  the  successors  of  the  “Daily 
Times.”  They  are  carefully  stored  in 
specially  constructed  cabinets  and 


may  be  consulted  by  anyone  who 
wishes  more  detailed  information 
than  this  compilation  offers. 

The  purpose  in  transcribing  obitu- 
aries, marriage  records,  and  selected 
items  covering  special  anniversary 
celebrations  from  the  “Daily  Times,” 
has  been  twofold. 

First:  these  records  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library’s  col- 
lection of  local  history  and  as  time 
passes  will  prove  of  increasing  inter- 
est to  historians  and  genealogists. 

Second:  they  serve  as  an  index  to 
genealogical  and  historical  material 
contained  in  these  newspapers  and 
make  it  readily  available  for  consul- 
tation by  the  research  worker. 

Another  important  consideration  in 
transcribing  this  information  from 
early  newspaper  files  is  the  possibility 
of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  orig- 
inal sources  through  fire  or  other 
hazard. 

Complete  records  of  all  persons 
living  in  Bethlehem,  from  the  date  of 
its  founding  to  the  time  when  the 
church  lease  system  was  abolished,  are 
preserved  by  the  local  congregation  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  These  records 
were  kept  with  a thoroughness  which 
is  probably  unequalled.  The  news- 
paper extracts  which  constitute  this 
record  include  not  only  residents  of 
Bethlehem,  but  many  other  persons 
who  lived  in  nearby  communities, 
giving  the  work  an  added  value. 

In  preparing  the  work,  a complete 
system  of  cross-indexing  of  names  and 
a special  method  of  alphabetical 
grouping  were  devised  to  simplify  its 
use.  Only  the  outstanding  facts  have 
been  recorded  and  these  are  in  con- 
densed form  without  regard  to  narra- 
tive effect. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  library  to  undertake  this  project 
without  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence E.  Beckel,  whose  long  experi- 
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nice  in  local  genealogical  work  has 
made  his  contribution  of  great  value. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  Mr.  Harold  B.  Farquhar,  Editor, 
to  Captain  L.  C.  Atwood,  Business 
Manager,  and  to  other  officers  of  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  for  permis- 
sion to  use  the  files  of  the  “Daily 
Times,”  as  well  as  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  transcribing  the  records. 

Other  phases  of  the  work  included 
the  copying  of  private  records  of  the 
early  pastors  of  local  churches,  lists 
of  tombstone  inscriptions  from  old 
cemeteries,  muster  rolls  of  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  genealogies,  diaries 
and  Bible  records.  Many  of  these 
records  are  in  manuscript  form,  some 
written  in  German  and  requiring 


careful  translations.  More  arc  in  the 
possession  of  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  and  still  others  are  scattered 
in  out  of  the  way  places. 

The  work  is  being  done  in  the  main 
library  on  Market  Street  by  a corps 
of  workers  supervised  by  Clarence  E. 
Beckel.  The  results  of  the  work  will 
supplement  the  collection  of  works 
on  local  and  state  history  which  is 
rapidly  making  the  Bethlehem  Li- 
brary a center  for  research  work. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Harriet  T.  Root,  the  librarian,  in 
transcribing  these  records  which 
have  been  bound  in  large  volumes, 
and  are  now  available  to  the  public 
in  the  historical  section  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Public  Library. 


THE  SULLIVAN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


The  Sullivan  Memorial  Library, 
dedicated  over  a year  ago  at  Temple 
University,  has  been  growing  rapidly 
in  size  and  service,  according  to  Dr. 
J.  Periam  Danton,  librarian. 

During  the  calendar  year  1936, 
the  staff  has  exactly  doubled,  growing 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four.  At  the 
same  time,  the  average  annual  salary 
of  all  professional  staff  members  has 
increased  one  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  half  year,  July  1 -December 
31,  1936,  inclusive,  the  library  added 
6466  bound  volumes,  more  than  in 
any  similar  period  in  the  library’s 
history,  and  three-quarters  as  many 
as  during  the  whole  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  when  the  accessions  totaled 
S616. 

The  growth  of  the  library  collec- 
tion is  illustrated  by  its  size  at  the 

beginning  of  the  following  vears: 

1922  12,951 

1927  29,610 

1932  44,576 

1937  82,060 

In  the  past  decade  the  library  has 
grown  nearly  300  per  cent;  in  the 
past  five  years,  nearly  100  per  cent. 


Nearly  twice  as  much  money  is  being 
spent  for  books  and  periodicals  as 
ever  before. 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  for  the  eleventh  con- 
secutive year  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  student  registration.  The 
1936  main  circulation  of  46,000  vol- 
umes was  more  than  double  the  1930 
figu  re;  reserve  book  circulation  of 
nearly  90,000  volumes  was  the  high- 
est ever  recorded;  the  1936  registra- 
tion of  6064  students  was  more  than 
three  times  the  figure  for  1925,  twice 
the  figure  for  1930. 

Miss  Alice  Helen  Palo  has  been 
appointed  first  assistant  in  the  Order 
Department  of  the  Sullivan  Memo- 
rial Library.  She  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Library 
School.  From  October,  1930,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1931,  Miss  Palo  was  Assistant 
in  the  Order  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Library,  and 
since  that  time  has  served  as  Assistant 
Order  Librarian  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  Library. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS 


Gives  $250,000  For  Libary  To 
Franklin  and  Marshall 

Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  an- 
nounced at  a special  meeting  called  to 
hear  programs  and  plans  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sesquiecentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege, that  he  will  give  $250,000  for 
the  construction  of  a new  library 
building  to  be  erected  on  the  campus. 

The  donor  joined  the  board  of 
trustees  in  1899  and  has  always  been 
a liberal  contributor  to  Frankiin  and 
Marshall  which  is  located  in  Lancas- 
ter where  Herbert  Anstaett  is  librari- 
an. Dr.  Fackenthal  told  his  fellow 
members  of  the  board,  “for  six 
months  I have  been  looking  for  a man 
to  build  a library  and  now  I've  found 
him,  it  is  I.” 

$50,000  To  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

A gift  of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Mar- 
gie A.  Smith,  widow  of  Edgar  Fahs 
Smith,  former  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  gift  is  to  be  used  as  an 
endowment  fund  to  preserve  and  en- 
large the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Memo- 
rial Collection  of  rare  books,  manu- 
scripts, letters,  apparatus  and  engrav- 
ings relating  to  the  history  of  chem- 
istry and  to  the  early  history  of  the 
university.  Dr.  Smith  had  assembled 
a collection  of  10,000  items. 

Aliquippa,  Miss  Susan  B.  Himmel- 
wright,  librarian.  During  the  winter 
six  weekly  meetings  of  parents  for 
discussion  of  school  problems  were  re- 
sumed, after  being  discontinued  for 
several  years.  These  discussions  are 
designed  especially  for  the  parents  of 
children  of  pre-school  age ; the  first 
three  were  led  by  the  principal  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  dealt  with 
general  development  of  the  children 
and  formation  of  good  social  habits. 


The  second  three  weeks  were  devoted 
to  aiding  the  parents  in  developing  in 
their  children,  foundations  for  enjoy- 
ment of  reading.  The  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association  and  women's  clubs, 
with  other  Aliquippa  organizations 
cooperated. 

Allentown.  Miss  Isabel  McC. 
Turner,  librarian.  A marked  increase 
in  circulation  and  use  of  the  reading 
room  and  reference  department  is  re- 
ported. The  work  of  exchanging  the 
school  collections  has  been  completed, 
with  68  collections,  numbering  about 
3,000  books,  having  been  sent  out. 
The  circulation  of  these  libraries  for 
the  first  half  of  the  school  year  was 
29,323,  a new  high  record  for  this 
work. 

In  memory  of  Charlotte  S.  Schmer- 
ker,  art  supervisor  in  the  local  public 
schools  for  many  years  until  her  death 
Feb.  23,  1935,  Allentown  Quota 
Club  will  hang  two  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  children's  reading  room  of  the 
Allentown  Free  Library. 

Berwick.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bowman,  li- 
brarian. This  community  is  in  urgent 
need  of  a new  library  building  to  re- 
lieve overcrowded  conditions.  The 
Board  met  recently  to  discuss  the 
problem,  and  thought  the  location 
should  be  near  the  high  school  in 
order  that  the  pupils  could  have  ac- 
cess to  it. 

Butler.  Miss  Mary  Mitchell,  li- 
brarian. Despite  a general  trend  to- 
ward decreased  circulation  because  of 
changes  in  economic  conditions,  the 
circulation  of  books  from  the  Butler 
Public  Library  showed  a small  in- 
crease in  1936  over  the  1935  circula- 
tion totals.  In  that  year,  the  number 
of  books  circulated  from  both  depart- 
ments totalled  96,542,  while  for  the 
year  1936  the  circulation  was  97,266 
volumes.  Of  that  number,  63,791 
were  from  the  adult  department  and 
33,475  were  from  the  juvenile.  WPA 
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workers  were  employed  on  a book- 
mending project,  and  as  a result  800 
volumes  were  mended  and  put  back 
into  circulation.  The  library  was 
closed  to  the  public  for  several  days 
while  the  walls  and  woodwork  were 
being  cleaned  and  renovated  by  a 
WPA  project.  After  being  cleaned, 
the  walls  received  twTo  coats  of  paint 
w7hich  considerably  improved  their  ap- 
pearance. The  outside  woodwork  w'as 
also  painted  by  the  workers,  and  the 
floors  treated  and  painted  a few  weeks 
ago. 

The  Women’s  Club  of  Butler  pre- 
sented $100  to  the  library  as  a me- 
morial to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Herr,  and  voted 
that  not  less  than  $50  be  given  to  the 
library  every  year  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Herr,  as  a permanent  memorial.  The 
gifts  included  one  of  $1,000  from  the 
Butler  county  commissioners,  made  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  li- 
brary serves  many  readers  from  out- 
side the  city. 

Carnegie.  Miss  Jean  May,  libra- 
rian. Too  many  books  for  the  size  of 
the  staff  and  shelf  space  is  the  prob- 
lem at  the  Carnegie  Free  Library.  In 
the  children’s  department  over  300 
books  are  being  distributed  within  a 
two  hour  period.  This  makes  it  im- 
possible to  give  any  guidance  to  the 
children  in  their  reading.  An  increase 
in  circulation  showed  a 20  percent 
gain  in  1936  for  the  first  eleven 
months.  School  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  took  out  42,801  of 
the  total  120,852.  An  appropriation 
of  $8,000  for  the  library  was  author- 
ized by  the  school  board  at  its  March 
meeting.  With  this  grant,  plus  $10,- 
000  from  the  City  Council,  the  li- 
brary will  be  permitted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a gift  of  $2,000,  and  add 
$9500  to  the  library  fund  this  year. 
This  will  make  possible  two  more 
assistants  to  the  librarian,  more  books 
and  a renovation  of  the  building. 

Columbia.  Miss  Margaret  E. 


Critchfield,  librarian  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Free  Public  Library  which  serves 
Columbia  in  its  county  work,  reports 
the  circulation  in  1936,  of  26,176 
books  from  the  Columbia  Free  Li- 
brary. This  led  four  other  county 
branches  and  thirty-two  deposit  sta- 
tions; Lititz  was  next  with  10,562; 
Elizabethtown,  8,102;  New  Holland, 
5,321,  and  Marietta,  2,172.  The  sta- 
tions 8,102. 

Connellsville.  Miss  Sarah  Seaton, 
librarian.  Reports  show  the  library 
to  have  had  another  most  successful 
year,  in  point  of  service  rendered,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  registered 
borrowers,  books  circulated  and  addi- 
tions made  to  the  stock  of  reading 
matter  for  the  use  of  patrons. 

Circulation  of  books  for  home 
reading  reached  a total  of  117,625 
volumes,  making  the  year  one  with  a 
high  record  in  this  respect.  The  larg- 
est daily  circulation  of  857  volumes, 
was  on  September  3 ; the  smallest,  of 
116  volumes,  on  the  day  preceding 
Christmas.  The  average  circulation 
per  capita  was  8.85  volumes.  Seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four  periodicals 
were  circulated  for  home  reading. 

In  addition  to  the  7,539  registered 
patrons  approximately  29,632  per- 
sons used  the  reading  and  reference 
rooms  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  27,624. 

Danville.  Miss  Isabel  C.  Schock, 
librarian.  Gifts  of  books,  a revolving 
dictionary  stand  and  desk  chairs  were 
made  during  the  winter.  $2400  was 
requested  from  the  Community  Chest. 

Hazelton.  Miss  Alice  Willigerod, 
librarian.  The  new  book  truck  serv- 
ice of  the  Hazelton  Public  Library 
has  attracted  national  attention. 
Pointing  out  that  the  truck  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  use  in  the  state  by  a 
city  library,  Miss  Willigerod  said 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  better  suited 
for  the  purposes  of  the  local  institu- 
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tion  than  branch  libraries  inasmuch  as 
rent,  heat,  and  lighting  overhead  are 
eliminated  and  the  truck  can  be  used 
without  any  additions  in  personnel. 
Members  of  the  present  staff  will  op- 
erate the  truck. 

While  the  truck  is  being  secured 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
outlying  districts  whose  parents  do 
not  like  to  see  them  trudge  all  the 
way  down  to  the  central  city,  the 
traveling  library  will  carry  an  equal 
number  of  books  for  adults.  House  to 
house  calls  will  be  impossible,  but  will 
be  made  in  cases  of  invalid  subscribers 
of  many  years  standing. 

Johnstown.  Miss  L.  Helen  Berkey, 
librarian.  A unique  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  equipping  and  maintaining 
a children’s  department  in  the  Cam- 
bria Free  Public  Library  was  put  on 
this  Spring.  “Buy  a bookplate”  was 
the  appeal  of  over  500  school  pupils 
who  took  the  field  to  sell  the  book- 
plates, which  were  inscribed  with 
each  contributors’  name  and  placed  in 
regularly  circulating  books  in  the  li- 
brary. The  campaign  was  sponsored 
by  the  Women’s  Library  Association 
with  the  cooperation  of  Junior  High 
School  teachers  and  the  art  supervisor. 
A contest  for  a design  to  be  used  was 
entered  into  by  forty-five  junior  high 
school  students.  The  winner’s  draw- 
ing showed  two  childern  in  front  of 
a shelf  on  which  a number  of  books 
were  arranged. 

Kittanning.  Miss  Roberta  Shand, 
librarian.  700  high  school  students 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities 
of  the  library,  196  of  whom  regis- 
tered in  1936.  The  total  registration 
is  over  4,000.  In  1936  over  36,550 
books  were  circulated  and  320  vol- 
umes added  by  purchase  with  gifts  of 

318. 

Lancaster.  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Critchfield,  librarian.  Improved  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  five  branches 
and  thirty  - two  deposit  stations 


throughout  the  county  is  one  of  the 
chief  objectives  of  the  Lancaster  Free 
Public  Library  for  1937. 

Raising  a fund  to  purchase  a truck 
to  service  the  branches  and  stations 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  County 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Plans 
call  for  the  purchase  of  a truck  cap- 
able of  carrying  from  500  to  1,000 
volumes.  A regular  route  will  be 
mapped  out  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  books.  When  the  truck  is 
not  traveling  in  the  county,  it  is 
planned  to  use  it  in  the  city  to  send 
books  to  hospitals  and  shut-ins. 

A total  of  107,402  books  were  cir- 
culated from  the  Lancaster  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  during  1936,  Miss  Critch- 
field revealed  in  her  annual  report. 
The  total  circulation  of  books  includ- 
ing the  city  and  county  was  172,132. 
There  were  46,211  borrowers  regis- 
tered with  the  library  at  the  close  of 
1936.  The  total  number  of  readers 
not  taking  books  from  the  library 
amounted  to  25,438. 

Mauch  Chunk.  Miss  Clara  B.  Mc- 
Junkin,  librarian.  In  1936  the  cir- 
culation dropped  8,000  less  than  in 
1935,  in  a total  of  46,600,  reflecting 
the  story  of  so  many  libraries  since 
unemployment  has  decreased.  The 
book  collection  is  over  15,600,  plus 
more  than  1900  bound  periodicals. 
Nearly  100  periodicals  and  trade  pub- 
lications are  on  file,  half  of  them  be- 
ing gifts  to  the  library. 

Mifflinburg.  Mrs.  K.  E.  Kurtz, 
librarian.  Not  yet  two  years  old,  this 
library  which  formerly  was  housed  in 
one  room,  has  now  expanded  to  four. 
One  large  room,  a reading  room,  one 
for  the  children’s  story  hour  and  one 
for  storage. 

Mount  Joy.  The  high  school  li- 
brary has  been  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  people  of  the  town.  Donations  are 
being  asked  to  enlarge  the  fiction  col- 
lection. 

Orwigsburg.  Miss  Margaret  Ten- 
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nant,  librarian.  The  library  now  finds 
its  new  abode  in  a beautiful  room  in 
the  front  basement  of  the  High 
School  Building,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  breathing  space  and  room 
for  more  books.  The  room  is  cheer- 
ful with  its  light,  newly  painted  walls 
and  limitless  number  of  windows.  A 
hardwood  floor,  metal  ceiling,  all 
steel  shelving  for  books,  special  shelv- 
ing for  magazines  and  a concrete  and 
brick  entrance  for  the  public  on  the 
west  side  of  the  school  attest  to  the 
efforts  of  those  responsible  for  the  li- 
brary’s new  home. 

Philadelphia.  Franklin  H.  Price,  li- 
brarian. Philadelphia  music  lovers 
may  now  borrow  from  the  Free  Li- 
brary song  books  and  sheet  music  that 
graced  clavichords  and  music  stands 
in  the  parlors  of  this  old  city  back 
in  the  days  when  Beethoven  and  Don- 
izetti were  turning  out  symphonies 
and  operas  and  when  Yankee  Doo- 
dle was  still  a new  song  hit. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  collec- 
tions of  old  music  in  this  country, 
made  up  of  25,000  pieces  collected 
during  the  last  century  or  more  by 
the  Musical  Fund  Society,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  just  been  moved  to  the 
Library,  where  it  is  rapidly  being  put 
in  shape  for  circulation.  Under  the 
agreement  the  Society,  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  retains  owner- 
ship of  the  music  but  permits  its  re- 
moval from  its  office  at  4th  and 
Chestnut  sts.,  where  it  had  been 
stored  for  many  years,  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library. 

Mr.  Price  explained  that  of  the 
more  valuable  items  photostats  have 
been  made  to  be  circulated  rather 
than  the  originals.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  music,  however,  is  in  such 
good  condition,  or  can  be  put  in  such 
shape,  that  it  can  be  loaned  directly. 
Small  deposits  will  probably  be  re- 
quired, especially  on  the  more  valu- 
able works. 


While  considerable  research  work 
must  be  done  to  determine  how  many 
of  the  pieces  are  first  editions,  orig- 
inal manuscripts,  etc.,  the  history  of 
a considerable  number  is  already 
known,  including  a collection  of  first 
editions  of  Stephen  Foster,  and  manu- 
scripts of  Joseph  Hopkinson  (author 
of  “Hail  Columbia”). 

Port  Allegany.  Miss  Martha  C. 
Hilton,  librarian.  A splendid  practice 
is  being  carried  on  by  a number  of 
organizations  and  individuals  of  the 
community,  who  have  been  giving 
books  to  the  Samuel  W.  Smith  Me- 
morial Library  in  memory  of  friends 
who  have  died. 

Sayre.  Mrs.  Nelson  Finch,  libra- 
rian. More  than  3,000  books  were 
on  the  shelves  for  the  opening  day 
on  January  15,  1937.  The  first  month 
circulation  averaged  a book  every  two 
minutes  during  the  time  the  library 
was  open.  A campaign  for  funds  was 
organized  in  February  and  favorable 
reports  are  expected. 

Scranton.  Harold  A.  Wooster,  li- 
brarian. To  more  than  25,000  people 
of  Scranton  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
who  have  library  cards  345,998  books 
were  loaned  last  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  catalogued  books  in  the  library 
at  that  time  were  122,526,  exclusive 
of  thousands  of  reports  and  bulletins. 
2,707  volumes  were  received  as  gifts 
and  5,130  purchased. 

Sharon.  Miss  Eleanor  Carver,  li- 
brarian. In  1936  a total  of  105,781 
books  were  loaned  by  the  Sharon  Free 
Public  Library.  During  the  year  a 
WPA  project  repaired  6,328  books. 
This  winter  an  etching  of  the  na- 
tional capitol  building,  Washington, 
made  by  Louis  Orr,  was  given  to  the 
library  by  Yale  University.  The  print 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  done 
in  this  country  by  Mr.  Orr,  who 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  some 
of  his  work  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
Miss  Carver  hopes  the  etching  will 
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be  the  beginning  of  an  extensive  col- 
lection for  the  library. 

Shippensburg.  Miss  Abigail  Berry, 
librarian.  The  year  1937  finds  the 
library  in  its  new  location  in  what 
was  formerly  a railroad  station. 
Shelving,  new  chairs  and  tables  and 
a fireplace  at  each  end  of  the  room 
has  made  it  a thoroughly  modern  in- 
stitution. Memorial  book  shelves 
sponsored  by  the  Civic  Club  fill  a 
special  section  of  the  building. 

Stroudsburg.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kane, 
librarian.  Patrons  are  now  served 
every  day  instead  of  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  week  as  was  formerly  the 
custom.  An  increase  in  loans  has  re- 
sulted. A donation  week  during  the 
winter  brought  good  results,  and 
new  children’s  and  reference  books 
have  been  purchased. 

Sunbury.  Mrs.  Martha  Dodson, 
formerly  of  Susquehanna  University, 
was  selected  as  the  librarian  of  the 
new  Sunbury  Public  Library  which 
held  its  formal  opening  on  February 
27th.  An  open  house  sponsored  by 
the  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en’s Club  marked  the  First  Annual 
Library  Founder’s  Day  Celebration, 
held  on  February  22d.  This  group 
was  very  active  in  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  the  library. 
Many  gifts  of  cash,  books,  shelving, 
furniture  and  services  have  been 
made.  Annual  appropriations  by  the 
City  Commissioners  and  the  School 
Board  on  a fifty-fifty  basis  have  been 
provided  for  maintenance  purposes. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  following 
the  opening,  an  average  of  140  books 
a day  were  circulated,  with  about  two 
thirds  of  the  borrowers  of  school  age. 
Mrs.  Dodson  has  been  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  people  of 
Sunbury. 

Titusville.  Miss  Jean  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. Among  the  gift  books  re- 
ceived during  1936  were  49  volumes 
given  as  memorials.  During  the  year 


numerous  improvements  and  repairs 
to  the  library  building  were  made 
through  a WPA  project,  including 
better  lighting  conditions  and  new 
book  cases. 

Uniontown.  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hutchi- 
son, librarian.  A book  donation  drive 
on  behalf  of  the  Uniontown  Free 
Public  Library,  in  association  with 
the  National  Youth  Administration, 
got  under  way  on  March  2d. 

Prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  the 
campaign  several  exceptionally  fine 
contributions  of  rare  works  were  do- 
nated. Cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration 
made  possible  the  campaign  at  this 
time.  It  was  also  felt  that  it  came 
at  a more  opportune  time  for  home 
owners  than  in  November  in  as  much 
as  the  March  drive  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  April  1st  moving  and  house 
cleaning  periods,  thus  enabling  own- 
ers of  books,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  valuable  clippings  to  get  them 
to  the  library  in  advance  of  the  house 
cleaning  period. 

Five  workers  under  the  National 
Youth  Administration  were  assigned 
to  the  library  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign by  which  it  is  expected  to  add 
more  than  4,000  volumes  to  the  li- 
brary shelves.  Old  newspapers  are 
especially  desired  as  are  old  magazines 
and  clippings. 

The  library  already  is  conducting 
an  extensive  clipping  bureau.  These 
clippings,  which  are  being  preserved 
in  permanent  form  and  bound,  in- 
clude obituaries,  articles  of  historical 
interest  and  accounts  of  current  im- 
portance. Important  use  already  is 
being  made  of  these  highly  valuable 
scrap  books. 

The  library  management  has  been 
taking  fullest  possible  advantage  of 
the  WPA  projects.  The  basement  of 
the  building  was  dug  out  and  fin- 
ished. The  outside  of  the  building  was 
repainted.  The  roof  and  gutters  were 
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repaired.  Many  other  interior  and  ex- 
terior improvements  have  been  car- 
ried out.  Many  volumes  are  being 
repaired  under  the  WPA  book  mend- 
ing project. 

Vandergrift.  Miss  Rose  MacCand- 
less  resigned  from  the  State  Library 
on  February  15,  1937  to  accept  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Vander- 
grift Public  Library. 

Williamsport.  The  joint  celebra- 
tion of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  James  V.  Brown  Library  and  of 
the  association  of  Dr.  O.  R.  Howard 
Thomson  as  librarian  was  held  at  the 
Country  Club  in  the  form  of  a din- 
ner, on  February  19.  This  testimonial 
dinner  to  Dr.  Thomson,  for  30  years 
librarian  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Li- 
brary, was  an  honor  fully  deserved  by 
him.  During  all  these  years  he  has  de- 
voted his  ability,  his  energies,  his 
whole  time  to  the  development  of  this 
institution  that  it  might  give  maxi- 
mum service  to  the  public.  His  am- 
bition has  been  to  make  the  library 
comparable  with  the  best,  fully  carry- 
ing out  the  desires  of  its  donor  and 
of  its  trustees. 

Wyomissing.  Miss  Edna  L.  Krouse, 
librarian.  The  Wyomissing  Woman’s 
Club  which  has  contributed  $200  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  public 
library  since  its  organization,  cele- 
brated its  25th  Anniversary  by  put- 
ting on  a pageant  which  was  woven 


around  the  development  of  the  libra- 
ry. The  Wyomissing  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  this  winter  also 
celebrated  the  anniversary  by  present- 
ing a skit  depicting  a day  in  the  early 
history  of  the  library  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

York.  Miss  Katharine  Shorey,  li- 
brarian. Demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  is  still  increasing  and  the  serv- 
ice Miss  Shorey  says,  is  “limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  budget.’’  The 
Martin  Memorial  Library  completed 
its  first  year  of  service  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  has  established  itself 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  community. 
To  15,341  persons  registered  as  bor- 
rowers, 220,311  books  were  loaned. 

During  the  winter  library  service 
was  made  available  to  patients,  nurses 
and  employes  of  the  York  hospital, 
under  the  auspices  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  women’s  auxiliary 
and  the  Martin  Memorial  Library. 
Approximately  600  volumes  have  al- 
ready been  contributed,  but  many 
more  are  needed  and  contributions 
will  be  welcomed  at  the  Martin  Li- 
brary. Checks  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books  have  been  received.  The  books 
will  be  carefully  chosen,  classified  and 
catalogued  by  the  Martin  Memorial 
Library  staff.  Each  Monday  and 
Thursday  a trained  librarian  will  go 
to  the  hospital  and,  with  the  help 
of  a member  of  the  auxiliary,  dis- 
tribute the  books. 


